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ABSTRACT 

This report examines the Community Holistic Circle Healing 
(CHCH) model, an innovative approach to intervention adopted by the First 
Nations Hollow Water Community (Canada) for sex offenders, their victims, and 
their community. The first section, "Ojibwa Circle," overviews traditional 
Ojibwa culture, sex roles, child rearing practices, and how Native parents 
traditionally taught their children about sexuality. This section also 
discusses how European contact and colonization, Christianity, and 
residential schools contributed to the traumatization of First Nations 
communities and to the increase in individual and community illness. The 
second section, "Offenders Circle," describes the characteristics of adult 
and juvenile sex offenders, methods of assessment, cognitive behavioral 
therapy for non-Aboriginal offenders, and its applicability to Aboriginal 
offenders. For r example, the non-Aboriginal response is to treat offenders and 
victims separately, largely neglecting reintegration within the community. 
However, the people of Hollow Water do not believe that incarceration is 
effective and opt to treat sex offenders along with their victims within the 
community. The third section, "Victim Circle," addresses how individuals are 
victimized by sexual abuse and how victims and communities react to 
victimization. This section describes the process of the CHCH model and 
highlights differences between traditional clinical approaches to treating 
sexual offenders and CHCH. In the last section, "Hollow Water Circle," 
personal narratives of individuals who have been closely involved with the 
development and implementation of CHCH describe how this approach reflects 
the Ojibwa culture and its values. Each section contains a bibliography, 
suggested reading materials, and additional resources. (LP) 
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W e hunger for heroes, for icons who can mobilize public energy, act as 
beacons, and show us just how good we are or how much we can 
achieve as human beings. It seems, however, that we can only grasp 
one or two heroes at a time. We have only to watch the Olympic games and 
what precedes them to see this happen. There are always one or two individuals 
or teams who seize public attention and are placed on the lofty pedestal of 
adoration. 

If the public’s expectations are met, the hero is adored. If not, the fall from grace 
is rapid and resounding. The individual has disappointed the crowd. Public 
blame for a poor performance is placed on his or her shoulders, forgetting all 
past achievements or future potential. Never mind that he or she has “had a bad 
day” but is still one of the best. Somehow the public has been denied its hero. 

Aboriginal people are looking for heroes — something, or someone to show that 
they have done them proud, so the world at large will see that they, too, have the 
best. 

Over the past few years, the small community of Hollow Water has become one 
such icon for Aboriginal people. It has begun to heal itself from a degree of 
unhealthiness that is all too familiar to Aboriginal people in Canada. While 
others are moving towards healing, Hollow Water is seen by many, including the 
Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples, as succeeding. 

But is Hollow Water as unique as some are making it out to be? Are they being 
placed on a pedestal by Aboriginal people, governments, and other Canadians? 

If so, is Hollow Water being placed under a microscope of public attention that no 
community could hope to survive? When the inevitable cracks in the public’s 
perception of their perfection become evident, will they fall from grace while the 
public searches for another hero, another icon, to replace it? 

The purpose of this collection is to explore the Hollow Water experience; to see 
the community in the context of its culture and of Canadian society as a whole; 
to hear what others have to say about them, and what they have to say about 
themselves. 

N othing happens in isolation. All beings are connected to all other beings, 
to what will come and to what went before. To understand what is 
happening in Hollow Water one must understand the physical, mental, 
spiritual, and emotional — the cultural — context of it. That is what the Ojibwa 
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Circle does. If offers insight into a world view which is so very different from that 
of the larger society that it is puzzling, if not totally confusing, to the members of 
that larger society who come in contact with it. 

The Ojibwa Circle notes that sex was both recognized and integrated into an 
Ojibwa child’s healthy upbringing. It is also clear that certain acts were 
consistently viewed as unacceptable and those who contravened met with swift 
and harsh sanctions. 

In its discussion of p’madziwin, this section shows the Ojibwa people as having 
distinct views on what a healthy, balanced life was. The section talks about how 
contact with and colonization by Europeans upset the balance of First Nations 
across Canada, and no less the Ojibwa people who came to be known as Hollow 
Water First Nation. 

That the people of Hollow Water have been able to draw from their culture to 
begin to heal the unhealthiest in their community says much for their strength 
and endurance in conditions that would have tested the mightiest of us. The 
Ojibwa Circle sheds light on where that strength has come from. 

H ollow Water’s healing process is frequently cited as unique. Often this 
isolates it from the larger body of work on sex offender treatment that is 
being done in non-Aboriginal communities. For that reason, we have 
included the Offender Circle by Marshall and Fernandez. This collection gives 
the reader an understanding of “state-of-the-art" treatment for non-Aboriginal sex 
offenders. 

The Offender Circle discusses the characteristics of sex offenders, their 
assessment, and treatment using cognitive behavioural therapy. Marshall and 
Fernandez conclude this discussion by focusing on the application of the 
generally accepted method of sex offender treatment to Aboriginal offenders. 

When you read the Offender Circle together with the Hollow Water Circle, you 
will observe that Hollow Water’s healing process is not unique. There are, in 
fact, common threads between state of the art mainstream offender treatment 
and that offered to sex offenders in Hollow Water. 

Cognitive behavioral treatment concentrates on the combined influence of many 
economic, social, political, behavioral, and psychological factors. Most current 
programs target a range of critical issues such as improving social skills, self- 
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esteem, and confidence, as well as enhancing appropriate sexual interests, 
dealing with lack of communications skills, substance abuse, inadequate life 
skills, and limited anger control. It is recognized that the offender’s own history 
as a victim of abuse must be addressed. Taken together, cognitive behavior 
therapy attempts to deal with the offender’s issues in a holistic manner. This is 
really no different than the approach taken by Hollow Water. 

Practitioners of mainstream sex offender treatment now realize that a 
confrontational approach to therapy does not produce the desired results. 
Therapists need to adopt empathetic and respectful approaches to clients and 
make it clear to offenders that they, as a whole, are accepted and it is their 
harmful behavior that is not. Again, this seems little different than the philosophy 
adopted by the Hollow Water healing process. 

There are some obvious differences between the clinical approach described in 
the Offender Circle and the community-based approach developed in Hollow 
Water. The non-Aboriginal response to sexual abuse is to treat offenders and 
victims separately, largely neglecting reintegration with the community. While 
offenders treated in a clinical setting are given empathy training and attempt to 
understand the impact of their assaults on their victim’s feelings and behavior, no 
direct contact is made. According to Hollow Water healers, this does not allow 
for closure by the victim, the offender, or the community. As part of a clinical 
treatment approach, offenders are taught relapse prevention techniques that can 
be self-managed. This is a far cry from the on-going support victimizers in 
Hollow Water receive through regular circles and contact with workers. 

Marshall and Fernandez acknowledge two Aboriginal sex offender treatment 
programs which cover, in most respects, what is considered “state-of-the-art” 
treatment for non-Aboriginal offenders. These are the sex offender program 
offered by Native Clan Organization in Winnipeg and Hollow Water’s Community 
Holistic Circle Healing process. 

One way of looking at a program’s “success” is to examine the effectiveness of 
changing offender behavior by looking at their potential to sexually offend again. 
On average, the sexual offense recidivism rate is low. A 1996 study undertaken 
by Corrections Research in the Policy Branch of Solicitor General Canada 
looked at data from 28,972 sexual offenders and found that after four to five 
years, 13.4% recidivated with a sexual offense. There were, however, 
differences in the recidivism rates for different types of sexual offenders. Rapists 
were slightly more likely to recidivate sexually (19%) than were child 
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molesters (13%). Among child molesters, the recidivism rate for incest offenders 
was lower still (4%). 

Community Holistic Circle Healing in Hollow Water has taken 48 offenders into 
their healing process. To date, none have completed the full healing process 
and only 2 have been charged with subsequent sexual offenses. For a process 
that is still evolving and growing, Hollow Water can stand with any other 
treatment program available anywhere. 

I n many ways you may find the Victim Circle the most difficult to read. The 
pain of the people who are its subject matter is almost palpable. Such pain 
knows no boundaries. Neither gender, nor culture, limit it. It is nourished by 
its denial. And it is a fact of life in Hollow Water, as it is in Canada. 

How individuals are victimized by sexual abuse and how they react to this 
victimization are discussed, as is the impact of the victimization on the 
community. What is clear is that sexual abuse does not happen in isolation and 
it always leaves more than one victim. Dealing with it is often a battle that must 
be waged on more fronts than can be easily counted. 

What Community Holistic Circle Healing does — facing sexual abuse head on — 
is the hardest part of all. By comparison, repressing and forgetting are easy. 
Healing must take place under the steady gaze of the traumatic reality of sexual 
abuse. That this task is formidable is softened only by the fact that it takes place 
in a community that refuses to give up on any of its members no matter how 
deeply they have been wounded, nor how despicable their acts. 

I n the final section of this collection Hollow Water speaks. The components 
are transcripts of conversations which took place between 1994 and 1996. 
The transcripts have been gently edited to reflect the true flow of the words 
which came from the hearts of their speakers. 

Many of the words come from the heart of Berma Bushie who has been involved 
with Community Holistic Circle Healing (CHCH) since its inception. A survivor of 
sexual abuse, she offers a unique perspective on this exceptional community. 

Her openness in discussing what happens in her community is not only 
informative but refreshing in a world which continues to uphold the silence 
around sexual abuse. Berma’s words and her approach to life are grounded in 
what she is as a mental, emotional, spiritual, and physical member of the 
Anishnabe people. Through her words you will understand what has been 
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written in the sections which precede it — that this fundamentally different 
approach to sexual abuse comes from the intrinsically disparate world view of 
her people. 

The people of Hollow Water do not believe in incarceration. They believe that 
incarceration means that offenders can hide from, rather than face, their 
responsibilities for the pain they have caused. The difference in Hollow Water is 
that offenders face their responsibilities with the love, respect, and support which 
the Anishnabe people believe are due to all creatures. 

It is the hope of the people who work in CHCH that they can share what they 
have learned with other First Nations, however, they acknowledge that not even 
all the people who live in Hollow Water would commend their work. 

Hollow Water is a small community. Victims cannot hide from victimizers. Their 
day-to-day routines are such that their lives are in regular contact with those of 
their victimizers. The CHCH process means that they do not have to live those 
lives in fear. 

T his collection was assembled to answer some of the many questions 

which we try to respond to daily — questions like: what do First Nations 
really want? why doesn’t the Canadian justice system work for Aboriginal 
people? what is that place, Hollow Water, all about? That such questions are 
being asked indicates both how far we have come and how far we have to go. 

The people of Hollow Water are unique in many ways, and in many ways their 
views are shared by First Nations across this land. In 1991 , at a conference on 
Aboriginal justice held in Whitehorse, Chief David Keenan of the Teslin Tlingit 
people said, “there is no such thing as a dispensable person anywhere in this 
country. We must quit treating them as such.” That is what the people of Hollow 
Water are saying. They are saying that in a world of disposable cups, 
disposable razors, and disposable diapers, their people are not disposable. 

They are saying that while the snowmobiles and rubber boots and computers of 
Canadian society may work for them, the justice system does not. 

If this collection answers many of your questions about Community Holistic Circle 
Healing in Hollow Water, then it will have achieved its purpose. If it leaves you 
with still more questions, then it will be an honest reflection of the fit between 
Aboriginal people and the Canadian justice system. 
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This collection has one further purpose and that is to honour the First Nations 
across this country who have refused to deny their culture, no matter what their 
state of health. Theirs is truly a triumph of the human spirit. 



Aboriginal Corrections Policy Unit 
March 1997 
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The Ojibwa Circle: Tradition and Change 
by Christine 3ivell-Ferri 



Part One: Tradition 

Looking Out: Worldview 

Worldview: the way the world looks to the people looking out. 

A. I. Ha Howell, 1955 

The world is vast and mysterious; to think otherwise is foolish. 

A Yaki Way of Knowledge 

Culture is not truth; it is a people’s best approximation of the true nature of the 
cosmos. Language articulates culture. Wdaeb-awae’ is Ojibwa 1 taken to mean, 
"s/he is right, correct, accurate, truthful." 2 The expression approximates the word 
for truth in the English language but the expression does more than confirm the 
speaker’s veracity. It is at the same time a philosophical proposition. The 
phrase conveys that one casts one’s words and one’s voice only as far as 
vocabulary and perception will enable and as accurately as one can describe it, 
given one’s command of language and the limitations of language. 3 Assigned to 
a speaker, it confirmed credibility at the time yet allowed for later reassessment 
and a change of vision without the assigning of fault if the situation changed. 
Consider that a culture perceiving truth in this way is credible, open; not fixed 
and rigid. 

Creation 

"Kitche-Manitou was God, the Great and Foremost mystery of the supernatural 
and natural orders. It was taken for granted and accepted as true that Kitche- 



1 Ojibwa is a European name for the people which has, over the centuries, come into common 
usage. Anishnabeg is the people’s name for themselves and translates as “the Good People”. 
Anishnabe is singular. 

2 Basil Johnston, "One Generation from Extinction", Native Writers Canadian Writing. Vancouver, 
University of B.C. Press; 1990. p. 12 

3 Loc. cit. 
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Manitou created the universe, the world and the beings upon, above and below, 
both corporeal 4 and incorporeal, from a vision or a dream ." 5 

Creation brought physical reality out of transcendent vision in an act of 
unpretentious generosity. Creation was the Creator’s gift, a sharing. 

Out of nothing he made rock, water, fire and wind. 

Into each one he breathed the breath of life. On each 
he bestowed with his breath a different essence and 
, nature. Each substance had its own power which 
became its soul-spirit. 

From these four substances Kitche Manitou created 
the physical world of sun, stars, moon and earth. 

To the sun Kitche Manitou gave the powers of light 
and heat. To the earth he gave growth and healing; 
to waters purity and renewal; to the wind music and 
the breath of life itself. ... 

Then Kitche Manitou made the plant beings. These 
were four kinds: flowers, grasses, trees, and 
vegetables. To each he gave a spirit of life, growth, 
healing, and beauty. Each he placed where it would 
be the most beneficial, and lend to earth the greatest 
beauty and harmony and order. 

After plants, Kitche Manitou created animal beings 
conferring on each special powers and natures. 

There were two-leggeds, four-leggeds, winged and 
swimmers . 6 

Into this beauty and mystery came human beings — the last created by Kitche 
Manitou and the most dependent. All other forms of life energy could exist 



4 Corporeal life means those forms of life belonging to the physical world; incorporeal refers to the 
non-physical or spirit world. 

5 Basil Johnston in the foreword to Dancing with a Ghost in Rupert Ross’ Dancing with a Ghost, 
Markam, Ontario, Octopus Pub. Group, 1992, p. x 

6 Basil Johnston, Oiibwav Heritage . Toronto, McClelland and Stewart Ltd., 1976, p. 12-13 
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